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DICKENS' WORKS AT THE GROLIER CLUB 



THE exhibition of the works of Charles 
Dickens in The Grolier Club might 
appear on casual thought belated, the 
Dickens centenary being past and 
gone. The club, however, deliberately- 
planned to hold the exhibition now, 
when the celebrations would be over 
and nothing likely to distract attention 
from the remarkable display which the 
club was aware it would be able to 
make. The celebrations were sure to 
divulge unknown or little known Dick- 
ens material; and of this the club has 
been able to avail itself. As a cicerone 
to the exhibition the visitors will find 
at hand copies of the admirable cata- 
logue prepared by Ruth S. Granniss. 

Perhaps the most important of the 
nearly three hundred and fifty items 
in the exhibition is the complete origin- 
al manuscript of ' 'A Christmas Carol. " 
It consists of title page, preface and 
sixty-six pages. Its interest is enhanc- 
ed from knowledge of the fact that the 
story, in its conception and develop- 
ment, took such a strong hold on the 
author that, as he himself has record- 
ed, he wept over it and laughed and 
wept again, and excited himself in a 
most extraordinary manner. 

At the foot of the title page Dickens 
has written, "My own and only MS. 
of the Book.— Charles Dickens." "A 
Christmas Carol" dates from 1843. 
"The Chimes" (1845) Dickens' next 
Christmas book is in the exhibition 
with a copy bearing a presentation in- 
scription to his son, Charles Dickens, Jr. 



For "A Christmas Carol" John 
Leech, then twenty-six years old and 
only recently entered upon his career 
with "Punch," made eight designs, 
four of them etchings afterwards col- 
oured by hand. Leech's original water- 
colour sketch for the plate, "The Last 
of the Spirits," also is in the exhibition. 

Items of extraordinary interest to all 
who are aware of the vogue which 
Dickens enjoyed as a reader, are the 
author's own copies of his works as 
adapted by himself for public readings. 
There are nine volumes especially 
printed for his own use in his readings 
and two volumes with the text from 
ordinary editions inlaid and altered. 
The copies contain numerous manu- 
script additions and erasures, while on 
the margins of many pages are notes 
for expression and gesture. Parts of 
many pages are blocked out with red 
ink, other parts being interwoven with 
"a tracery in red and blue ink alter- 
nately" and presenting to view "a cur- 
iously parti-coloured or tesselated 
appearance." 

Dickens' discovery of his powers as 
a reader was made during a chance read- 
ing by him to some of his friends, who 
were deeply moved by his expressive 
voice and delivery. But his success was 
no surprise to those who had seen him 
act, and there were members of the 
theatrical profession who deplored the 
loss to the stage of a potentially great 
actor, when Dickens turned author. 
In view of his readings in America and 
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the thoroughness with which he made 
his adaptations for platform purposes, 
these copies seem peculiarly personal 
and especially valuable here. 

Interesting too, from an American 
point of view, is the original manuscript 
of ''Hunted Down." Robert Bonner 
paid Dickens $5ooo for the story for 
the "New York Ledger," where it ap- 
peared in 1859. Needless to say, the 
three issues of the "Ledger" also are 
in the exhibition with the first appear- 
ance of the story in book-form, which 
also was in America. A copy of "Amer- 
ican Notes," the first issue of the first 
edition, contains a presentation in- 
scription from Dickens to Carlyle and 
Carlyle's book-plate and signature. 

Besides the original manuscript of 
"The Battle of Life," there are display- 
ed the three heretofore known issues 
of the first edition and an issue hither- 
to unknown and undescribed. This, 
the fourth, Christmas story was writ- 
ten in Switzerland, while Dickens was 
busy on " Dombey and Son.' ' It was 
published in December 1846. After- 
wards Dickens regretted not having 
utilised the idea on which it is based 
for a longer story or novel. 

The ' ' Pickwick" items alone take up 
over twenty catalogue pages and one of 
the items, that of the first edition of the 
"Pickwick Papers," has eighteen sub- 
divisions relating to changes in various 



details as the parts were issued. The 
fundamental idea of " Pickwick 1 ' is 
claimed for Robert Seymour, an illus- 
trator, to whose pictures, a comic series 
of cockney sporting plates, Dickens 
was engaged to furnish the letterpress 
— a piece of supposed hack-work which 
his genius enabled him to convert in- 
to the novel that quickly established 
his fame. The series was issued in 
monthly parts and before the second 
part appeared, Seymour committed sui- 
cide. "An Account of the Origin of 
'Pickwick Papers' " by Seymour's wid- 
ow is in the exhibition as well as a 
manuscript statement of grievances, 
by R. W. Buss, who succeeded Sey- 
mour but was not satisfactory to Dick- 
ens, giving way to Browne, who be- 
came what might be called the official 
illustrator to the author. 

Such are a few items taken at ran- 
dom out of this remarkable exhibition, 
of which, to give a complete account, 
would require a book as full of infor- 
mation as is Miss Granniss' catalogue. 
It only remains to be said that the ar- 
rangement of the exhibition is chron- 
ological, so that show and catalogue 
furnish a view of the activity, year by 
year, of this extraordinary man, in be- 
littling whose genius certain fastidious 
critics succeed only in creating doubt 
as to their own sense of humour. 



